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NORTH  CAROLINA  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Songs  You  Will  Sing  at  the  Children's  Concert 

0  God,  Our  Help  in  Ages  Past 
I  II 

0  God,  our  help  in  ages  past,  Under  the  shadow  of  Thy  throne 
Our  hope  for  years  to  come,               Thy  saints  have  dwelt  secure  j 
Our  shelter  from  the  stormy  blast     Sufficient  is  Thine  arm  alone, 
And  our  eternal  home.                       And  our  defense  is  sure. 

Ill 
Before  the  hills  in  order  stood, 
Or  earth  received  her  frame, 
From  everlasting  Thou  art  God, 
To  endless  years  the  same. 
Music:  NEW  MUSIC  HORIZONS,  Book  6,  p.  139  (Silver  Burdett) 

Camptown  Races 

1  II 

De  Camptown  ladies  sing  dis  song,     De  long-tail  filly  and  de  big  black 

Doo-dah!  doo-dah!  hoss, 

De  Camptown  race  track  i\ve  mile     Doo-dah!  doo-dah! 

long,  Dey  fly  de  track  and  dey  both  cut 

Oh!  doo-dah  day!  across, 

1  come  down  dere  wid  my  hat     Oh!  doo-dah-day! 

caved  in,  De  blind  hoss  sticken  in  a  big  mud 

Doo-dah!  doo-dah!  hole, 

I  go  back  home  wid  a  pocket  full     Doo-dah!  doo-dah! 

of  tin,  He  can't  touch  bottom  wid  a  ten- 

Oh!  doo-dah-day!  foot  pole, 

Refrain:  Oh!   doo-dah-day! 

Gwine  to  run  all  night!  Refrain: 

Gwine  to  run  all  day!  Gwine  to  run  all  night,  etc. 

I'll  bet  my  money  on  de  bob-tail 

nag, 
Somebody  bet  on  de  bay.  Ill 

Old  muley  cow  come  on  de  track, 

Doo-dah!  doo-dah! 

De  bob-tail  fling  her  o'er  his  back, 

Oh!  doo-dah-day! 

Den  fly  along  like  a  railroad  car, 

Doo-dah!  doo-dah! 

Runnin'  a  race  wid  a  shootin'  star, 

Oh !  doo  dah-day ! 

Refrain: 

Gwine  to  run  all  night,  etc. 

Music:  SONGS  WE  SING,  No.  37  (Hall  &  McCreary) 


GEORGE   FREDERIC    HANDEL 

1685  -  1759 

TEARS  WERE  IN  THE  EYES  OF  LITTLE  GEORGE 
HANDEL  when  his  father  shook  a  stern  fist  at  him  and  said:  "No  son 
of  mine  shall  ever  become  a  musician!  I  have  decided  you  are  to  be 
a  lawyer!"  How  could  the  boy  ever  make,  this  hard-hearted  parent 
understand  that  music  was  what  he  loved  best  in  all  the  world.  And 
how  could  proud  Dr.  Handel,  the  Court  Surgeon,  explain  to  his  pre- 
cious child  that  musicians  were  little  more  than  servants,  often  hungry 
and  forced  to  wander  the  streets.  His  son  singing  for  a  miserable 
piece  of  silver!  What  a  disgrace  this  would  be  to  the  family  name! 

TO  BE  SURE  THAT  HIS  ORDERS  WERE  CARRIED  OUT 
Dr.  Handel  allowed  no  musical  instruments,  not  even  a  toy  trumpet, 
in  the  house.  George  could  hear  the  sound  of  music  only  when  he 
went  to  church  or  listened  to  the  tower  bells  chiming  sweetly  over  the 
little  German  town  of  Halle.  If  only  his  fingers  could  play  these 
tunes!  Perhaps  his  dear  Aunt  Anna,  who  lived  in  the  Handel  house- 
hold, knew  what  sad-faced  George  was  thinking.  One  day  she  came 
in  with  a  large  mysterious  package.  In  no  time  it  had  disappeared  to 
the  attic.  George  soon  discovered  that  the  surprise  was  a  small  spinet 
for  him.  Now  he  could  play  to  his  heart's  content,  safely  hidden  away 
from  the  ears  of  Father  Handel. 

WHEN  GEORGE  WAS  EIGHT  a  wonderful  thing  happened 
which  changed  the  rest  of  his  life — and  Dr.  Handel's  mind  about  his 
son's  music.  One  day  as  his  father  was  getting  ready  to  leave  for  the 
Duke's  Court  in  the  nearby  town  of  Weissenfels,  George  begged  to 
go  with  him.  The  answer  was  a  firm  "NO."  As  the  carriage  rolled 
away  little  George  ran  fast  and  caught  up  with  it.  Not  until  the  horses 
stopped,  far  up  the  road,  did  his  angry  father  find  him  clinging  to  the 
back  of  the  coach.  So  he  had  to  take  the  disobedient  child  inside.  Once 
at  the  Court,  George  Frederic  spent  most  of  his  time  in  the  chapel. 
The  kind  organist,  seeing  his  eagerness  to  touch  the  keys,  let  him  play 
on  the  great  organ.  When  the  Duke  heard  the  wonderful  sounds 
which  came  from  the  child's  fingers,  he  ordered  Dr.  Handel  to  ap- 
pear before  him.  Such  a  scolding  he  gave  the  proud  Surgeon!  "What 
do  you  mean  by  keeping  this  child  away  from  music?  Your  son  has  a 
great  gift,  and  you  must  give  him  lessons  at  once."  The  father  could 
do  nothing  but  carry  out  the  instructions  of  his  employer.  Soon 
George  Frederic  was  happily  learning  to  play  the  organ  and  other  in- 
struments as  well,  besides  studying  harmony,  counterpoint  and  com- 
position. And  this  was  the  beginning  of  a  long,  wonderful  life  of 
music. 

A  book  you  will  enjoy:  HANDEL  AT  THE  COURT  OF  KINGS 
by  Opal  Wheeler  (E.  P.  Dutton) 


WATER    MUSIC 


Handel 

AS  A  YOUNG  MAN  George  Frederic  Handel  made  several 
trips  to  England,  and  liked  it  so  well  that  he  left  Germany  to  live  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  London.  Here  he  wrote  the  famous  instrumental 
suite  known  as  the  WATER  MUSIC.  It  was  composed  at  the  re- 
quest of  King  George  I,  in  the  summer  of  1717,  for  a  royal  boating 
party  on  the  Thames  River.  Handel  and  his  musicians  played  from  a 
barge  and  the  sounds  of  their  instruments  were  very  beautiful  floating 
over  the  water. 

THIS  IS  THE  STORY  of  the  King's  boating  party:  At  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  the  King  and  his  friends  started  out  from 
Whitehall  in  an  open  barge  and  went  up  the  river  towards  Chelsea. 
The  Dally  Courant  for  July  19th  tells  how  "many  other  barges  with 
persons  of  quality  attended,  and  so  great  a  number  of  boats,  that  the 
whole  river  in  a  manner  was  covered."  At  eleven  the  King  went  ashore 
and  had  supper.  Then  there  was  a  concert  which  lasted  until  two.  In 
the  early  morning  the  royal  barge  was  rowed  back  with  the  musicians 
alongside  playing  their  French  horns,  violins,  hoboys  and  basses  until 
the  party  landed  again  at  Whitehall. 

IN  THE  BEGINNING  the  score  of  the  WATER  MUSIC  in- 
cluded twenty  numbers.  Many  of  them  were  dances  such  as  sara- 
bands, gavottes,  bourrees  and  minuets  which  were  popular  at  the  time. 
But  no-one  can  tell  exactly  how  they  sounded  on  the  night  of  the 
boating  party  because  Handel's  original  manuscript  is  lost.  As  it  is 
played  to-day  the  WATER  MUSIC  is  just  a  suite  of  six  numbers 
which  have  been  arranged  for  modern  orchestra.  Two  of  these,  the 
BOURREE  and  the  HORNPIPE,  will  give  you  a  good  idea  of 
Handel's  fine  style.  You  may  then  want  to  hear  the  other  four  move- 
ments in  the  WATER  MUSIC  suite,  arranged  by  Sir  Hamilton  Harty, 
and  played  bv  the  London  Philharmonic  (Columbia  Entre  recording 
RL  3019). 

THE  BOURREE  is  a  lively  peasants'  dance  from  Auvergne.  It 
is  in  "two"  time,  beginning  on  the  upbeat. 
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THE  HORNPIPE,  popular  with  the  British  sailors,  was  danced 
on  the  narrow  decks  of  the  old  sailing  ships.  There  was  so  little  space 
that  the  movement  had  to  be  largely  up  and  down. 
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DANSE    MACABRE 


Saint-Saens,  J1835-:1921 


THE  FRENCH  COMPOSER,  CAMILLE  SAINT-SAENS, 

liked  to  write  music  that  told  a  story.  This  kind  of  music  is  called 
"program  music."  Instead  of  using  his  musical  ideas  to  make  themes 
for  symphonies  as  Mozart,  Haydn  and  Beethoven  had  done,  Saint- 
Saens  wove  them  into  long  pieces  for  orchestra,  known  as  "symphonic 
poems."  In  a  symphonic  poem  you  will  notice  that  many  of  the  in- 
struments seem  to  imitate  some  character  or  describe  the  mood  of  the 
story.  A  fine  example  of  this  is  the  DANSE  MACABRE  (Dahnse 
Mah-Kahbr)  or  DANCE  OF  DEATH. 

THE   IDEA  FOR  THE  DANSE   MACABRE  came   to  the 
composer  as  he  was  reading  a  poem  which  begins  like  this: 
"Zig-a-zig,  zig-a-zig-a-zig, 

Death  sits  on  the  tombstone  and  drums  with  his  heel. 

Zig-a-zig,  zig-a-zig-a-zig, 

Death  tunes  up  his  fiddle  and  plays  a  weird  reel." 
He  kept  hearing  the  "zig-a-zig-a-zig"  which  gave  him  the  rhythm  for 
the  ghostly  dancing  melody  played  by  a  flute.    See  b  below. 


The  symphonic  poem  describes  a  weird  night  when  all  the  skeletons 
leave  their  graves  to  leap  and  cavort  around  in  the  cemetery  until 
dawn.  According  to  the  old  medieval  legend  on  which  the  story  is 
based,  the  ghosts  rise  up  at  midnight  on  Halloween.  When  the  cock 
crows  they  all  disappear  into  the  earth  and  sleep  for  another  year. 
THE  MUSIC  STARTS  with  the  horn,  violins  and  harp  imitating 
a  clock  striking  twelve.  Then  a  sound  of  tuning  is  heard  as  Death, 
the  fiddler,  plays  to  waken  the  ghosts.  His  violin  is  out  of  tune, 
sounding  D  and  A-flat  instead  of  D  and  A.  See  a  above.  The  skele- 
tons start  dancing  to  a  waltzing  melody  played  by  a  solo  violin. 
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Now  and  then  a  clattering  sound  comes  from  the  xylophone  like  a  rat- 
tling of  bones.  The  music  grows  faster  and  wilder  as  the  wind  shivers 
and  moans  through  the  flutes  and  clarinets.  Then  the  cock  crow, 
played  by  the  oboe,  warns  the  dancers  that  dawn  has  come,  and  the 
dance  is  ended. 

You    can  find  out  more  about    Saint-Saens  in   MUSIC    FOR 
YOUNG  LISTENERS  by  Lillian  Baldwin  (Silver  Burdett). 


HANDEL. IN- THE- STRAND 


Percy  Grainger,  1882- 

HANDEL-IN-THE-STRAND  is  the  unusual  title  given  by 
Percy  Grainger  to  one  of  his  j  oiliest  pieces  for  orchestra.  Mr.  Grain- 
ger tells  an  interesting  story  about  how  the  composition  was  named. 
He  says:  "My  title  was  originally  CLOG  DANCE.  But  a  dear 
friend,  William  Rathbone,  to  whom  the  piece  is  dedicated,  suggested 
HANDEL-IN-THE-STRAND  because  the  music  seemed  to  reflect 
both  Handel  and  English  musical  comedy.  The  Strand  is  a  street  in 
London,  the  home  of  musical  comedy.  It  is  as  if  jovial  old  Handel 
were  careering  down  the  strand  to  the  strains  of  modern  English  pop- 
ular music." 

THE  CLOG  DANCE  begins  with  a  piano  strumming  a  fast  even 
rhythm.  The  composer  tells  us  that  as  many  as  twenty  pianos  may  he 
used!  The  tune  is  from  his  unfinished  variations  on  Handel's  HAR- 
MONIOUS BLACKSMITH. 
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Soon  other  real  melodies  stand  out  above  the  clogging  accompaniment, 
and  these  are  repeated  with  different  groups  of  instruments. 
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Markings  on  the  score  are  largely  in  English  and  you  will  find  such 
expressions  as  "well  to  the  fore",  "louden  lots,"  "linger",  "shortish," 
"fiercely,"  and  "clatteringly." 

PERCY  GRAINGER,  now  a  naturalized  American  citizen,  was 
born  in  Australia.  He  lives  in  White  Plains,  New  York,  in  a  two-story 
brown  house  on  Cromwell  Place.  He  has  been  recognized  not  only 
as  one  of  the  great  pianists  of  to-day,  but  as  a  successful  composer  and 
orchestra  conductor.  His  recitals  and  concert  tours  have  taken  him 
all  over  the  world.  Mr.  Grainger  has  always  been  interested  in  folk 
music,  and  he  has  an  outstanding  collection  of  recordings  from  many 
countries.  Folk  tunes  often  occur  in  his  piano  and  orchestral  pieces, 
and  the  composer  feels  that  his  success  has  been  due  largely  to  his 
study  of  native  music  and  a  close  association  with  folk  singers. 


CAKEW|ALK    BALLET    SUITE  IMA 

Louis  Moreau  Gottschalk,  1829-1869 

"HEY,  FELLERS!  MINSTRELS  COMIN'!"  shouted  a  little 
boy  as  an  old-fashioned  railroad  train,  clanging  its  bell,  pulled  into 
the  "depot"  of  a  small  American  town.  Then  out  stepped  a  jolly 
crowd  of  men,  wearing  high-topped  hats  and  long-tailed  coats,  gay  with 
red  satin  lapels.  Soon  they  were  parading  down  the  main  street, 
playing  their  shiny  brass  instruments  to  let  everyone  know  there  would 
be  a  Minstrel  Show  at  the  Opera  House  that  night. 

WHAT  FUN  IT  WAS  TO  GO  TO  THE  MINSTREL  SHOW 
and  see  the  black-faced  men  playing  banjoes  and  tambourines;  singing, 
dancing  and  telling  j  okes.  Every  boy  and  girl  who  could  beg  a  quarter 
from  his  father  was  sitting  in  the  front  row.  As  the  curtain  went  up 
the  band  took  its  place  on  a  raised  platform  while  the  minstrels  formed 
a  half-circle,  facing  the  audience.  In  the  center  the  Master  of  Cere- 
monies, or  INTERLOCUTOR,  announced  all  the  songs  and  dances, 
and  joked  with  the  END  MEN  who  sat  at  the  front  of  the  stage  on 
left  and  right.  The  first  part  of  the  minstrel  show  closed  with  the 
band  playing  a  lively  march  while  everyone  walked  around.  There 
were  two  other  parts  to  the  show — an  "olio"  or  funny  speech  and  a 
play.  You  can  find  out  many  more  interesting  things  about  the  old- 
time  minstrels  in  the  book,  GENTLEMEN,  BE  SEATED!  by  Dail- 
ey  Paskman  and  Sigmund  Spaeth  (Doubleday,  1928).  There  are 
pictures,  songs  and  good  jokes  which  will  help  you  if  you  want  to  put 
on  a  minstrel  show. 

THE  MORE  YOU  KNOW  ABOUT  THE  EARLY  MIN- 
STREL SHOWS  the  better  vou  will  understand  the  music  of  the 
CAKEWALK  BALLET  SUITE.  This  is  a  modern  American  ballet 
score  written  by  Hershey  Kay  from  the  music  of  the  New  Orleans 
pianist  and  composer,  Louis  Moreau  Gottschalk.  The  ballet  was 
composed  for  the  New  York  City  Ballet  Company  and  its  first  per- 
formance was  on  June  1 2,  1 95 1 .  It  is  a  funny  take-off,  you  might  say, 
of  the  old-style  waltzes  and  soft-shoe  dances  and  minstrel  songs.  Mr. 
Kay  says  the  score  is  in  "cakewalk  rhythm." 

THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  SYMPHONY  will  play  five  num- 
bers from  the  CAKEWALK  BALLET  SUITE.  The  first  one, 
Grand  Walkaround  is  written  on  Gottschalk's  piano  piece,  Bamboula. 
In  it  you  will  hear  a  Creole  folk  song,  Sweet  Potatoes.  You  can  find 
this  song  in  Songs  of  Many  Nations,  (Co-operative  Song  Service,  Dela- 
ware, Ohio),  and  also  in  Twice  Fifty-Five  Plus  Community  Songs 
(The  New  Brown  Book,  Birchard).  Try  to  learn  the  melody,  and  see 
how  many  times  it  is  used  in  the  Grand  Walkaround. 
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LOUIS    MOREAU    GOTTSCHALK 


THE  NEXT  THREE  NUMBERS  come  from  the  second  sec- 
tion of  the  Ballet.  The  Wallflower  Waltz  is  based  on  an  old  min- 
strel tune,  Won't  You  Buy  My  Pretty  Flowers.  You  will  hear  the 
xylophone  from  time  to  time.  Perhaps  you  can  play  the  melody  on  a 
marimba  or  set  of  bells.    You  might  also  learn  to  waltz  to  it. 
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Sleight  of  Feet  is  a  soft-shoe  dance  made  from  two  minstrel  songs, 
Josiphus  Orange  Blossom,  and  Adolf hits  Morning  Glory.  The  mel- 
ody below  is  Josiphus  Orange  Blossom.  See  if  you  can  sing  these 
words  to  it — "My  name  it  is  Josiphus  Orange  Blossom,  I'm  the  gayest 
Color'd  Gem-man  in  the  land,  With  the  pretty  girls  I  always  plays  the 
Possum,  Pm  a  Red  Hot  Hunky  Dory  Contraband." 
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Perpendicular  Points,  in  which  you  can  imagine  a  ballet  dancer 
twirling  around  and  up  and  down  on  her  toes,  has  this  melody  (La 
Gallina,  by  Gottschalk) : 
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Freebee,  the  third  section  of  the  ballet  suite,  is  based  on  The  Banjo. 
Since  the  banjo  played  such  an  important  part  in  the  Minstrel  Show 
it  is  very  appropriate  to  include  it.  The  basses  start  strumming  like  a 
banjo.  If  you  will  listen  carefully,  you  will  hear  the  tune  of  Camp- 
town  Races  at  the  end  of  the  Freebee. 
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LOUIS  MOREAU  GOTTSCHALK  was  born  in  New  Orleans 
in  1829  when  minstrel  shows  were  just  beginning  to  be  popular. 
Gottschalk's  father  was  an  English  Doctor  of  Science  who  married  a 
French  Creole,  Aimee  Marie  de  Brasle.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
the  young  man  had  talent.  When  he  was  only  eight  years  old  he 
gave  a  public  concert,  and  at  thirteen  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  study. 
Gottschalk  toured  in  many  countries,  and  was  the  most  popular  pianist 
of  his  time,  both  in  Europe  and  in  America.  He  died  in  South  America 
at  the  age  of  forty. 


TRITSCH-TRASCH  POLKA 


Johann  Strauss,  Jr.,  1825-1899 

A  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO  everyone  in  Europe  was  dancing 
the  polka.  The  dance  came  from  Bohemia.  Early  in  the  nineteenth 
century  it  was  known  by  its  Czech  name,  "pulka."  Because  of  its 
lively  rhythm  the  polka  became  popular  and  spread  like  wildfire. 

THE  GREAT  WALTZ  KING,  JOHANN  STRAUSS,  JR.,  was 
one  of  the  many  composers  who  wrote  music  for  the  polka.  When 
only  nineteen  years  old  he  became  director  of  his  own  orchestra  at  a 
cafe  in  Vienna.  Although  Johann's  father  had  made  his  living  by  com- 
posing dance  music  and  playing  in  gay  Viennese  restaurants,  he  was  de- 
termined that  none  of  his  three  boys  should  study  music.  They  were 
to  become  business  men!  Respecting  his  father's  wishes  had  been  too 
hard  for  the  music-loving  son,  Johann,  and  with  his  mother's  help  he 
bought  a  violin.  For  many  years  he  practiced  in  secret,  keeping  his 
instrument  hidden  when  his  stern  parent  was  at  home.  Then  one  day 
the  secret  had  to  be  told,  but  by  that  time  Johann  was  as  good  a  mu- 
sician as  his  father  and  soon  became  even  more  famous.  With  his  or- 
chestra he  toured  to  many  countries.  In  1872  he  visited  the  United 
States  and  directed  fourteen  big  concerts  in  Boston  and  four  in  New 
York.  He  wrote  over  five  hundred  pieces  of  dance  music,  among  them 
his  beautiful  waltzes  and  a  large  number  of  successful  polkas. 

IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  it  was  the  style  to  give 
fancy  names  to  waltzes  and  polkas.  You  are  probably  familiar  with 
such  titles  as  The  Blue  Danube  Waltzes,  Tales  from  the  Vienna 
Woods,  Emperor  Waltz,  and  One  Thousand  and  One  Nights.  If  you 
think  these  are  unusual,  just  look  at  some  of  the  names  of  the  Strauss 
polkas:  Thunder  and  Lightning  Polka,  If  you  Please  Polka,  High 
Spirits  Polka,  Fireworks  and  Explosion  Polkas!  The  polka  you  will 
hear  as  the  last  number  of  the  children's  concert  is  one  of  the  fastest 
and  gayest  of  all.  It  is  called  TRITSCH-TRATSCH,  which  means 
CHIT-CHAT.    Here  is  the  first  theme: 


Would  you  like  to  learn  how  to  dance  the  polka?  Directions  are 
given  in  RHYTHMIC  GAMES  AND  DANCES  by  Dorothy 
Hughes  (American  Book  Co.)  Before,  starting,  it  is  a  good  idea  to 
count  "one-and-two-and"  while  you  clap  or  step  in  place.  Make  a 
big  clap  or  a  big  stamp  on  "two."  Then  try  this:  Slide  with  the  right 
foot  (Count  1);  change  weight  to  left  foot  after  bringing  it  up  be- 
hind the  right  (Count  "and");  leap  to  the  right  foot,  bringing  left 
foot  behind  right  ankle  (count  2)\  stop  and  hold  position  (count 
"and").  Next  time  start  with  the  left  foot  and  repeat. 
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